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To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hobart  College. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees : 
Owing  to  my  absence  in  Egypt  for  a  few  months  last 
winter,  no  annual  statement  has  been  presented  by  me 
to  this  Board  for  the  space  of  two  years.  During  this 
time  our  Board  has  suffered  unprecedented  losses  in  its 
personnel,  and  it  is  therefore  the  first  concern  of  the 
present  report  to  do  such  meagre  honor  to  our  former 
colleagues  as  the  limitations  of  such  a  report  permit. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  June  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute  on  the  death  of 
three  of  these  colleagues  who  had  passed  away  within 
the  year.  Before  that  committee  was  able  to  report, 
another  death  was  added  to  the  list,  and  so  it  seems  not 
unfitting  that  in  place  of  any  other  formal  statement, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  other  member  of  the 
committee,  I,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  should 
embody  in  this  my  annual  report  a  few  of  the  facts 
touching  the  lives  of  our  late  associates.  The  Trustees 
who  have  died  within  the  year  are  Stephen  H.  Hammond, 
S.  Douglas  Cornell,  Herbert  M.  Eddy  and  Edward  G. 
Herendeen.  All  were  active  alumni  of  the  College,  proud 
of  its  past,  hopeful  of  its  future  and,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  helpful  in  maintaining  its  ideals. 

Stephen  H.  Hammond  died  at  Geneva  on  the  9th  day 
of  March,  19 10.  He  was  graduated  from  Hobart  in  the 
class  of  1854,  had  been  Member  of  Assembly,  State 
Senator,  and  for  many  years  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  State.  Since  1874  he  had  served  continuously  as 
a  member  of  this  Board.     For  many  years,  and  until 
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compelled  by  feeble  health  to  give  up  the  work,  he  was 
secretary  of  the  finance  and  executive  committees  of 
the  Board.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  been  long  his 
associates  on  these  committees,  that  never  once,  until 
the  very  last,  did  he  fail  to  be  present  at  the  meetings, 
and  to  do  well  and  faithfully  the  work  with  which  he 
was  charged.  Even  during  the  last  few  months  of  his 
life  when  in  greatly  enfeebled  health,  he  would  make  the 
effort  to  be  present  and  share  in  the  immediate  labors 
and  responsibilities  of  the  committee. 

Herbert  M.  Eddy  was  graduated  from  Hobart  in  the 
class  of  1866.  He  died  in  Geneva,  March  27th,  1910. 
Perhaps  as  fitting  a  memorial  of  Doctor  Eddy  as  any  is 
found  in  the  resolutions  of  the  executive  committee, 
adopted  immediately  after  his  death.  They  were  as 
follows : 

"Resolved:  That  we,  the  members  of  this  committee, 
both  personally  and  as  officers  of  the  college,  place  on 
record  our  very  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Herbert  M.  Eddy,  which 
occurred  on  Easter  morning.  For  nearly  seventeen  years 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of 
the  Finance  and  Executive  Committees  of  the  college. 
As  a  member  of  the  Board  he  was  always  faithful  to  his 
duties,  and  as  a  member  of  this,  the  most  important 
committee,  he  at  all  times  made  unusual  effort  to  be 
present  at  its  frequent  meetings,  time  and  again  at  his 
personal  and  professional  inconvenience.  His  cheerful 
spirit  and  sense  of  humor  relieved  all  committee  meetings 
from  any  possible  weariness  and  drudgery.  He  will  be 
missed  sadly  by  those  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  these  many  years." 

Samuel  Douglas  Cornell  was  graduated  from  Hobart 
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in  the  class  of  i860.  He  was  elected  alumnus  Trustee 
in  1897,  and  served  continuously  on  the  Board  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  7th  day  of 
April,  1 9 10.  He  was  for  some  years  President  of  the 
Associate  Alumni,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  among  the 
graduates  of  Hobart  was  more  welcome  at  Commence- 
ment gatherings  than  he.  Always  cheerful  as  to  the 
present,  always  hopeful  of  the  future  of  the  college,  his 
presence  was  an  inspiration  at  Commencement  gather- 
ings, and  his  coming  looked  forward  to  as  an  augury  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  fellowship.  For  a  long  time  he 
served  as  college  marshall  on  Commencement  Day.  A 
faithful  son  of  Hobart  in  his  lifetime,  he  remembered  her 
in  his  will,  leaving  a  bequest  of  $5,000  to  be  added  to  the 
endowment  fund. 

Edward  G.  Herendeen  was  graduated  from  Hobart  in 
the  class  of  1879.  He  died  suddenly  December  20,  1910. 
He  was  elected  alumnus  Trustee  in  1899,  and  served 
uninterruptedly  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Although 
a  resident  of  Elmira,  his  business  and  family  relations 
made  him  a  frequent  visitor  here  between  the  meetings 
of  the  Board.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
good  work  done  at  Hobart,  and  an  aggressive  advocate 
of  popularizing  it,  and  making  it  more  widely  known. 
Although  of  ample  means  to  have  allowed  his  son  to 
have  graduated  from  any  of  the  large  universities,  his 
faith  in  the  teaching  and  influence  to  be  secured  here 
led  him  to  send  his  son  to  Hobart, — a  thing  that  is  not 
always  done.  On  Friday,  December  23d,  in  the  city  of 
Elmira  he  was  laid  to  rest.  To  his  family  and  to  the 
families  of  the  comrades  who  have  departed  with  him 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  this  Board  goes  out  in  appre- 
ciation  of  their   grievous   loss,   in    recognition   of  our 
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comrades'  character  and  worth  and  in  abiding  gratitude 
for  their  unselfish  services  to  Alma  Mater. 

Standing  still  within  the  shadow  of  our  losses,  the 
President  takes  this  opportunity  of  recalling  to  the 
Trustees  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Chew 
which  was  presented  here  and  regretfully  accepted  last 
June.  At  that  time  the  following  minute  was  un- 
animously adopted. 

"In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Alexander  L. 
Chew,  as  a  member  of  this  Board,  we  feel  that  we  are 
left  no  choice,  and  that  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Chew 
in  his  letter  of  resignation,  viz:  that  advanced  age  and 
impaired  health  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  must  be  respected. 

"For  more  than  forty  years  Mr.  Chew  has  served  the 
College  with  distinguished  fidelity  and  devotion.  As  a 
member  of  the  Finance  and  Executive  Committees  during 
all  these  years,  his  counsel  and  advice  have  been  in- 
valuable. As  Treasurer  for  many  years,  his  administra- 
tion of  that  difficult  and  often  disheartening  office  was 
admirable.  Time  and  again  when  deficiencies  had  to  be 
faced,  or  special  needs  arose,  he  has  been  the  first  to 
give  of  his  own  resources  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the 
College. 

"Always  generous,  always  courteous,  always  firm 
against  encroachments  on  the  capital  funds  of  the 
College,  his  record  has  been  that  of  an  able  financier,  a 
safe  adviser  and  a  high-minded  Christian  gentleman. 

4 'We  extend  to  our  retiring  Senior  Trustee  our  affec- 
tionate regard,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  have 
many  years  before  him  in  which  to  see  the  full  fruition 
of  the  work  in  Hobart  College,  which,  during  nearly  half 
a  century,  he  has  done  so  much  to  foster  and  promote. M 
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In  addition  to  these  words  of  his  associates,  the 
President  of  the  College  in  particular  and  for  his  own 
part  desires  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Chew  for 
his  unfailing  confidence  and  support  during  the  trying 
years  of  reconstruction  and  development  at  Hobart 
College.  Mr.  Chew  was  one  of  the  very  few  Alumni  who 
believed  in  a  gymnasium  up  to  the  point  of  putting  his 
money  in  it.  By  nature  cautious  and  conservative,  he 
was  never  averse  to  progress  but  always  ready  to  further 
a  wider  and  more  intimate  rapprochement  of  the  College 
to  modern  needs  and  modern  conditions.  He  was  and 
is  the  persistent  enemy  of  reckless  finance  but  he  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  Hobart  had  not  reached  that  age  of 
assured  stability  or  of  senile  decrepitude  in  which  her 
strength  was  simply  to  sit  still.  He  was  also  too  good  a 
business  man  not  to  recognize  that  there  are  times 
when  risks  are  inevitable  and  must  be  taken;  times 
when  the  very  existence  of  individuals  or  institutions 
depends  on  taking  them  and  when  to  shun  the  taking  of 
them  means  cowardice,  indifference  or  despair.  In 
labors  more  arduous  and  delicate  than  any  member  of 
this  body  has  had  an  opportunity  to  know  or  understand, 
the  President  has  enjoyed  the  help  and  fellowship  of  Mr. 
Chew,  and  I  welcome  the  sorry  chance  that  his  retire- 
ment affords  not  only  to  publicly  express  my  own  sense 
of  appreciation  of  his  services  but  also  to  acknowledge 
the  indebtedness  of  the  College  to  him  for  his  faithfulness 
and  foresight  and  for  his  fortitude  in  all  advance. 

By  a  happy  piece  of  fortune  his  son,  Mr.  Hillhouse 
Chew,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  and  has  since  June  of 
the  past  year  discharged  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  other  vacancies  caused  by 
the  deaths  of  Senator  Hammond,  Doctor  Eddy  and  Mr. 
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Cornell  were  filled  at  the  previous  meeting  of  this  Board 
by  the  election  of  Miss  Harriet  B.  Pope  of  Geneva  (Wil- 
liam Smith  Trustee),  the  Reverend  Alexander  Mann, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  Henry  L.  Prince, 
Esq.,  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  lamented  death  of 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Herendeen  only  a  few  weeks  ago  leaves 
still  a  vacant  chair  at  the  family  table  which  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  fill.  As  Mr.  Herendeen  was 
an  Alumnus  Trustee,  an  alumnus  of  the  College  must  be 
appointed  for  his  unexpired  term. 

HALE  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Some  families  and  all  institutions  have  ancestors 
whom  they  delight  to  honor.  Indeed  the  vitality  and 
value  of  any  family  or  institution  are  in  great  part 
evidenced  by  its  willingness  to  recognize  in  a  suitable 
manner  its  indebtedness  to  its  past.  There  are  times  of 
course  when  families  or  institutions  are  under  a  cloud. 
A  recent  scion  of  the  stock  has  wasted  the  ancestral 
substance  or  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  inherited 
reputation,  and  so  a  day  of  necessary  retrenchment  or  of 
equally  necessary  outlay  arrives  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  the  monies  for  portraits  or  statues  or  any  other 
memorial  of  ancient  worthies.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  inability  to  recognize 
services  which  have  been  instrumental  in  prolonging 
the  life  and  influence  of  family  or  institution,  its  exhibi- 
tion is  a  sign  of  atrophy  or  weakness.  He  who  refuses 
to  acknowledge  "the  rock  whence  he  was  hewn  or  the 
hole  of  the  pit  whence  he  was  digged"  is  deficient  in 
gratitude  or  any  proper  remembrance  of  the  dependence 
of  effect  on  cause.  The  worship  of  ancestors  was  one  of 
the  earliest  forms  of  human  religion  and  when  it  vanishes 
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altogether,  whether  in  the  vulgar  ruck  of  an  under- 
bred democracy  or  the  sordid  pretentiousness  of  a 
selfmade  wealth,  the  life  of  families  and  institutions 
will  be  both  a  sorry  spectacle  and  a  sorrier  fact. 

In  the  hope  that  such  a  fate  may  not  overtake  the 
spiritual  hereditaments  of  Hobart  College,  I  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  to  the  present  state  of 
the  Hale  Memorial  Fund.  The  inception  of  this  fund 
was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Doctor  Andrew  D.  White, 
formerly  President  of  Cornell  University  and  sometime 
student  in  Hobart  College.  At  his  suggestion  I  took 
the  matter  up  with  several  of  the  older  alumni:  a 
committee  was  formed,  the  design  of  a  suitable  memorial 
procured,  and  on  February  14,  1908,  a  circular  was 
issued,  together  with  a  colored  print  of  the  memorial, 
soliciting  subscriptions.  The  committee  consisted  of 
William  Paret,  '49,  Charles  W.  Hayes,  '49,  Charles  D. 
Vail,  '59,  and  the  President.  Responses  to  this  circular 
came  in  slowly.  On  November  2d,  1908,  Doctor  White 
after  enclosing  a  second  contribution  wrote : 

"We  old  Geneva  students  have  delayed  our  tribute  to 
Doctor  Hale  too  long.  The  result  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  us  are  gone  and  that  those  who  are  left  must 
act  for  the  whole  body.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I 
appreciate  not  only  Doctor  Hale's  efforts  but  his  real 
work.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  I 
discovered  in  the  Library  at  Bowdoin  College  ample 
evidence  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  labored  to  make 
a  good  beginning  of  scientific  and  technical  education  in 
the  United  States,  and  when  this  is  added  to  his  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  at  Geneva  he  has  a  very  strong  claim 
on  the  gratitude  of  us  all." 

Since  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  little  if  anything  has 
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been  added  to  the  fund.  So  far  the  number  of  the 
contributors  is  fifteen  and  the  total  sum  received  $338.50. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  memorial  is  $815.00. 
It  would  seem  a  crying  shame  that  so  worthy  an 
undertaking  as  that  just  described  should  come  to  naught 
or  suffer  any  longer  an  inglorious  delay.  Surely  if  any 
one  ever  merited  honor  at  the  hands  of  Hobart  College, 
that  man  is  President  Hale.  Among  the  many  persons 
who  have  occupied  the  position  of  President  he  not  only 
maintained  the  position  for  more  than  twenty-two  years 
— something  almost  phenomenal  in  view  of  the  rapid 
flight  of  Presidents  during  the  past  four  decades — but  he 
also  and  with  much  reason  enjoys  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing rescued  the  institution  from  complete  collapse. 
His  memory  is  still  venerated  by  a  few  scattered  survi- 
vors but  their  number  is  not  sufficient,  of  their  own 
means,  to  erect  the  modest  monument  we  have  in  mind. 
As  one  therefore  who  by  the  decree  of  fate  occupies  his 
place,  I  urge  upon  this  Board  the  taking  of  such  steps 
as  shall  secure  to  President  Hale  the  memorial  to  which 
his  services  and  sacrifices  abundantly  entitle  him. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 
The  financial  condition  of  the  College,  as  shown  by 
the  annual  statement  of  the  Treasurer,  is  highly  satis- 
factory. Once  again,  repeating  the  experience  of  the 
past  five  years,  a  credit  balance  is  found  on  the  books, 
while  the  long  accumulated  deficits  and  debit  charges  on 
these  same  books  have  been  practically  eliminated.  In 
this  connection  also  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  all 
improvements  and  increased  expenditures  have  been 
provided  for  by  special  donations  or  out  of  the  income 
derived    from   newly   acquired   bequests.     Whereas  the 
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policy  of  the  present  administration  has  been  a  progres- 
sive one  involving  increased  annual  expenditure,  the 
expenditure  has  been  met  by  enlarged  annual  receipts 
and  not  by  entrenchment,  to  the  extent  of  a  single  cent, 
upon  the  general  endowment  fund  of  the  College. 
Furthermore,  this  same  general  endowment  fund  which 
during  the  six  years  preceding  the  present  administra- 
tion had  been  depleted  in  round  numbers  from  $73,000 
to  $31,000  has  now  risen  to  $51,528.  With  the  addition 
of  the  $5,000  left  us  by  Mr.  Samuel  Douglas  Cornell 
it  reaches  $56,528. 

The  gifts  and  contributions  of  the  past  two  years  are 
herewith  enumerated. 

William  Smith  (completion  of  Miller  House)  .  .  .    $25,000 
Miss  Anne  F.  Miller  (First  Smith  Scholarship)     .         2,000 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery  (completion  of  Hobart  Gym- 
nasium)           13,500 

Alumni  contribution  July  1,  1909   3,112 

John, William  and  Evelyn  Walker  (Endowment 

Fund)   5,000 

Proceeds  old  College  Boat  House  (Endowment 

Fund) 600 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  McGrew  (Endowment  Fund)  ....  100 

Chicago  Alumni  (Salary  Physical  Director)  ....  250 

Class  of  '59,  Vail  $50,  Burt  $25    75 

Mrs.  Vail  (Smith  Gymnasium)     310 

S.  Douglas  Cornell  (Endowment  Fund)    5,000 

Alumni  Subscriptions  July,  1910 3j2&3 

New  Endowment  Fund    2,900 

Total $61,130 

For  a  college  of  the  size  of  Hobart  and  possessing,  as  is 
well  known,  but  exceptionally  few  men  of  wealth  among 
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her  alumni,  the  above  list  of  gifts  and  bequests,  both  in 
the  variety  of  their  objects  and  in  the  size  of  their  total 
amount,  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  present  interest  and 
an  auspicious  omen  of  future  growth. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  of  the  two  colleges  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  three  new 
buildings. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Hobart  Gymnasium  or  Williams 
Hall.  In  January,  1909,  the  Trustees  were  duly  in- 
formed that  this  building  was  nearing  completion  but 
that  the  money  needed  for  its  necessary  furnishings  and 
equipment  had  not  as  yet  been  found.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  confident  hope  was  expressed  that  the  addi- 
tional amount  would  be  forthcoming  when  required. 
This  at  the  time  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  reckless 
and  defiant  hopefulness  of  an  all  too  sanguine  President. 
Strange  to  relate  such  reckless  and  defiant  hopefulness 
was  even  more  than  realized  in  fact.  In  the  month  of 
May  when  the  buds  of  life  are  bursting  into  bloom 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery  sent  me  a  check  for  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  This  sum  was  contributed  after 
the  assurance  had  been  given  her  that  the  total  of  her 
gifts,  amounting  in  all  to  $38,500,  should  be  employed 
in  erecting  the  building  proper  which  when  finished 
should  be  named  after  Charlie  Rose  Williams,  a  young 
relative  of  hers  who  died  as  a  child.  The  Gymnasium 
therefore  bears  on  its  facade  the  name  of  Williams  Hall 
and  a  beautiful  tablet  in  memory  of  young  Williams 
adorns  the  inner  vestibule  of  the  building.  To  this 
arrangement,  it  is  perhaps  needless  but  still  advisable 
and  safe  to  say,  the  consent  of  all  the  contributors  to 
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the  Gymnasium  fund  had  first  been  obtained.  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Vail  of  Geneva  and  Mr.  Hiram  W.  Sibley  of 
Rochester,  the  two  largest  donors  after  Mrs.  Emery, 
gracefully  acceded  to  the  plan  of  employing  their  gifts 
to  provide  for  the  inner  and  vital  necessities  of  the 
building,  while  the  remaining  contributors  gladly 
allowed  the  use  of  their  money  in  the  form  of  a  permanent 
sustentation  fund.  The  beautiful  swimming  pool  is 
therefore  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Vail  and  the  equip- 
ment, consisting  of  the  lockers,  running  track,  trophy 
room  and  apparatus,  the  benefaction  of  Mr.  Hiram  W. 
Sibley.  The  remaining  benefactors  enjoy  in  this 
instance  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  unprecedented  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  although  they  have  not  helped 
to  actually  construct  a  college  building  they  have  done 
the  far  rarer  and  almost  unheard  of  thing  of  assisting 
in  its  future  maintenance. 

One  other  benefactor,  whose  name  should  never  be 
forgotten  in  connection  with  Williams  Hall,  is  the 
Reverend  Frank  Howard  Nelson  of  Christ  Church, 
Cincinnati.  After  the  President  had  been  planning  and 
begging  for  three  years,  and  with  but  little  more  than 
twelve  thousand  dollars  to  show  as  a  result,  he  placed 
his  case  before  Doctor  Nelson.  He,  loyal  son  of  the 
College  that  he  is,  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  his  good 
offices,  in  engaging  the  interest  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Emery. 
It  was  she,  as  related  above,  who  subsequently  gave  the 
whole  building,  and  these  facts  are  mentioned  here  not 
only  in  acknowledgment  of  the  deep  debt  which  Hobart 
men  owe  to  Doctor  Nelson  but  also  as  an  intimation  to 
other  sons  of  Alma  Mater,  who  like  Doctor  Nelson  are 
not  overburdened  with  this  world's  goods,  of  what  they 
might  do  to  help  us  in  the  immediate  undertaking  now 
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in  hand — the  Endowment  Fund.  Although  Doctor 
Nelson  had  no  money  of  his  own  to  bestow,  the  con- 
sequences of  his  work  are  visible  in  every  brick  and  beam 
of  Williams  Hall.  The  actual  cost  of  the  Hall  to- 
gether with  its  equipment  and  the  swimming  pool  was 
$47,385.60,  and  the  entire  sum  subscribed  and  paid  in  to 
the  Treasurer  was  $52,385.60.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  remained,  over  and  above 
the  price  of  construction  and  equipment,  for  the  purpose 
of  special  endowment;  something  indeed  quite  out  of 
the  common  in  the  history  of  college  buildings. 

The  dedication  of  Williams  Hall  took  place  on  Tuesday 
of  the  Commencement  week  of  1909.  Several  hundred 
people  were  present  and  Mrs.  Emery  was  represented 
by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Williams  of  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Guy  S.  Houghton  of  the  graduating  class 
made  an  excellent  address  in  behalf  of  the  undergraduate 
body  and  the  exercises  were  concluded  by  the  singing 
of  the  doxology.  I  have  never  in  my  life  heard  the 
doxology  sung  with  greater  sincerity  and  fervor. 

Before  College  opened  in  the  autumn,  Williams  Hall 
was  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  use.  Mr. 
William  Cone  Sparks  as  the  first  Physical  Director  of 
Hobart  College  took  charge  of  it  and  I  am  glad  to  say  he 
is  in  charge  of  it  still.  Mr.  Sparks  has  proved  himself  a 
most  efficient  and  lovable  instructor,  caring  in  a  mas- 
culine way  for  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  his  pupils. 
Every  student  in  Hobart  has  now  the  advantage  of 
proper  medical  examination  and  supervision  while 
compulsory  physical  training  for  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores is  at  last  a  part  of  the  required  course.  This 
consummation,  so  devoutly  wished  and  worked  for,  is 
one  of  the  profoundest  satisfactions  of  my  life. 
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The  second  structure  of  our  latest  equipments  is  a 
gymnasium  for  the  girls  of  William  Smith  College.  An 
old  building  of  the  Patterson  estate  on  which  the  College 
now  stands  was  enlarged  and  remodelled  under  the 
supervision  of  Dean  Turk  and  myself;  and  with  the 
result  that  the  young  women  have  now  a  capacious  hall 
for  basket  ball,  physical  exercise  and  social  festivities. 
It  is  lighted  with  electricity,  heated  with  steam  and 
provided  with  all  necessary  gymnastic  equipment.  It 
also  contains  an  office  for  the  Physical  Director  and  a 
dressing  room  for  the  students.  It  was  opened  in  due 
course  by  a  reception  on  December  14th,  1909,  in  honor 
of  Founder's  Day,  and  has  been  in  constant  and  en- 
thusiastic use  ever  since.  Its  cost  was  but  three  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  third  and  last  new  building  to  be  mentioned  is 
also  on  the  Smith  Campus  and  is,  to  the  delight  of  every- 
one in  Geneva,  known  as  Miller  House.  It  is  the  second 
dormitory  of  William  Smith  College  and  has  received 
the  name  of  our  beloved  and  venerated  townswoman, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller. 

A  few  facts  in  the  history  of  Miller  House  may  be 
interesting  to  the  Trustees  and  to  the  friends  of  both 
colleges.  When  the  time  came  for  the  erection  of  this 
dormitory,  plans  and  estimates  having  already  been 
submitted,  it  was  found  that,  after  every  care  had  been 
taken,  we  could  not  obtain  the  sort  of  building  we  wished 
and  needed  without  the  reduction  of  the  endowment 
fund  of  William  Smith  College  below  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  the  Executive  Board,  in  view  of 
future  contingencies,  deemed  inexpedient  and  a  com- 
mittee was  thereupon  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Smith    and    see   what    could   be    done.     After   several 
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consultations,  in  which  the  whole  situation  was  thorough 
ly  reviewed  and  discussed,  Mr.  Smith  generously  added 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  his  other  large  benefac- 
tions. This  last  act  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  should  be  added, 
brings  the  total  of  his  gifts  to  Hobart  College  quite 
within  reach  of  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  needed 
money  having  been  so  liberally  bestowed,  the  work  on 
Miller  House  was  at  once  begun.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
Archibald  Morrison  of  Geneva  and  the  architect,  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Nash  of  New  York  City.  For  a  great  deal  of 
the  internal  arrangement  and  detail  of  the  building 
especial  credit  is  due  to  the  painstaking  and  thoughtful 
plans  of  Dean  Milton  H.  Turk  and  Mrs.  Katharine  M. 
Hussey.  Such  a  creation  as  this  house  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  thing.  It  is  venerable  even  in  its  youth, 
for  into  its  structure  have  entered  the  dreams  and  labors 
of  many  persons  and  of  many  years. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  October  the  fourteenth, 
1909,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Dean  Turk  and  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Comstock  of  Cornell, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Miss  Anne 
F.  Miller  in  behalf  of  her  mother  addressed  the  following 
words  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Hobart  College : 

"My  mother  asks  me  to  assure  you  of  her  sincere 
appreciation  of  your  courtesy  and  of  the  honor  you 
confer  on  her  in  giving  her  name  to  this  building.  She 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  ideals,  concerning  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  held  by  her  friend  and  townsman,  William 
Smith,  and  is  confident  that  the  institution  which  he- 
has  founded  will  prove  its  great  value  in  developing  the 
individual  capacities  of  its  students.  Moreover,  she 
believes  that  the  young  women  of  William  Smith  College 
will  make  their  training  in  social  science  of  noble  use  in 
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social  service  and  thus  render  a  lasting  benefit  to  the 
whole  community." 

The  undertaking  so  circumspectly  begun  was  happily 
concluded  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  October,  1910,  when  Miller  House  was 
opened  to  the  public  with  a  reception  by  the  President 
and  Trustees  of  the  College.  Some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guests  were  present.  A  wonderful  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Miller,  painted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Rose  of  Geneva,  looked 
down  benignly  upon  us  from  the  drawing  room  walls 
and,  with  her  blessing  and  the  exemplar  of  her  beautiful 
life,  the  new  House  may  be  counted  upon  to  enshrine 
her  spirit  and  embody  the  best  hopes  we  all  fondly 
cherish  for  the  girls  who  live  and  grow  there. 

WILLIAM  SMITH  COLLEGE 

William  Smith  College  has  now  entered  upon  the  third 
year  of  its  life  and  embraces  Freshmen,  Sophomores 
and  Juniors.  Next  year  the  whole  four  classes  will  be 
represented  and  at  its  conclusion  the  first  Commence- 
ment will  be  celebrated. 

The  progress  of  the  College,  during  the  two  short  years 
and  a  half  of  its  existence,  has  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  been  not  merely  satisfactory  but  highly 
encouraging.  There  are  already  thirty-nine  students 
enrolled  and  when  we  remember  that  the  whole  of  the 
large  and  flourishing  Smith  College  of  Northampton  was 
once  able  to  go  driving  with  President  Seeley  in  a  single 
vehicle  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  future  of 
William  Smith  College  of  Geneva.  She  has  indeed 
already  established  herself  as  an  institution  of  the  town 
and  the  undergraduates  of  Hobart  are  finally  assured  that 
the  birth  of  their  sister  has  neither  imperilled  the  in- 
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tegrity  of  their  family  life  nor  threatened  its  future 
welfare.  We  have  indeed  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  having  obtained  for  these  first  and  difficult  years  the 
services  of  a  lady  whose  wisdom  and  capacity  in  a 
taxing  and  untried  situation  have  more  than  justified 
the  hearty  ecomiums  with  which  she  came  to  us.  The 
ability  of  the  Dean,  Professor  Milton  H.  Turk,  has  been 
known  to  you  for  many  a  year.  He  has  had  heavy 
responsibilities  to  assume  and  he  has  been  obliged  to 
display  initiative  and  give  much  proof  of  patience.  I 
am  glad  to  bear  witness  here  that  in  my  judgment  he  has 
stood  these  tests  right  manfully  and  I  shall  leave  to  his 
pen  the  task  of  framing  a  supplementary  statement  to 
this  report. 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE  BODY 
So  far,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  have 
called  your  attention  to  the  encouraging  facts  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  College.  In  this  and  in  previous 
reports  I  have  detailed  the  large  increase  of  our  monied 
resources,  the  gratifying  enlargement  of  our  Faculty  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  equipment.  Nevertheless  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  advances  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  dozen  years,  the  student  body  is  still 
depressingly  small.  The  first  seven  years  of  the  present 
administration  have  indeed  shown  an  average  increase 
of  about  fifteen  per  cent  over  the  seven  years  immediately 
preceding  them,  but,  more  or  less  gratifying  as  this  may 
be,  it  is  still  true  that  the  number  of  undergraduates  is 
by  no  means  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  or  encourage- 
ment to  the  administration,  the  alumni  or  the  student 
body. 
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The  causes  of  this  fact  are  no  doubt  many  in  number, 
for  Hobart  College  has  been  in  existence  almost  ninety 
years,  and  any  one  who  takes  up  the  task  of  administer- 
ing her  affairs  inherits  the  evil  of  past  policies  as  well  as 
the  good.  No  institution  can  be  made  over  in  a  day, 
habits  and  traditions  are  stubbornly  averse  to  change, 
while  the  impressions  already  formed  by  people  at  large 
give  place  but  slowly  to  new  impressions  more  adequately 
representative  of  what  the  institution  actually  is. 

Now  some  of  these  old  impressions,  deeply  ingrained 
in  many  minds  and  enjoying  even  yet  an  all  too  liberal 
distribution,  constitute  in  my  judgment  and  the  judg- 
ment of  many  others  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
a  potent  reason  why  Hobart  has  not  grown  in  numbers. 
The  impressions  to  which  I  immediately  refer  are  that 
Hobart  is  a  theological  seminary,  that  she  is  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  that 
her  academic  function,  such  as  it  is,  is  to  prepare  men  for 
the  ministry  of  this  Church.  Even  at  this  late  day  I  am 
not  infrequently  written  to  by  young  men  meaning  to  be 
clergymen  who  ask  for  information  concerning  our 
courses  in  theology;  and  Mr.  Donnell,  my  secretary, 
who  has  of  late  been  travelling  about  the  state  in  the 
interest  of  the  College,  tells  me  that  wherever  Hobart 
happens  to  be  known  at  all  she  is  in  large  part  thought 
of  as  an  institution  of  theology . 

How  such  impressions  ever  got  abroad  is  a  long  and  in 
many  respects  an  obscure  story.  Certain  it  is  on  the 
other  hand  that  these  impressions  have  no  foundation 
whatever  either  in  the  charter  of  the  College,  its  actual 
curriculum  or  its  official  administration.  Hobart  College 
is  not  and  never  has  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  but  under  the  sole  super- 
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vision  of  its  Board  of  Trustees;  no  theological  tests  are 
demanded  by  her  constitution  and  none  are  ever  ap- 
plied either  in  the  selection  of  Trustees,  the  appoint- 
ments of  Professors,  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees, 
the  awarding  of  scholarships  (except  of  course  such  as 
have  been  especially  provided  for  students  of  the  minis- 
try), or,  so  far  as  the  present  administration  is  concerned, 
in  any  other  direction.  And  yet  the  impression  that  we 
are  a  theological  institution  under  the  denominational 
control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  largely 
entertained.  It  is  true  that  Hobart,  like  almost  if  not 
quite  all  of  the  older  colleges  of  the  land,  has  had  a  close 
affiliation  with  a  particular  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  when 
I  came  to  Geneva  I  found  that  she  had  been  erroneously 
classified  in  the  World  Almanac  and  within  the  column 
headed  "denominational  control"  as  Protestant  Episco- 
pal. Such  a  statement  may  have  been  due  to  thought- 
lessness or  inadvertence,  but  whatever  the  explanation 
or  intent,  it  became  my  manifest  duty  as  an  honest  man 
to  see  that  the  status  of  the  College  should  no  longer  be 
falsified  in  fact.  I,  therefore,  availed  myself  of  the  first 
opportunity  I  had  to  have  the  College  registered  for 
what  she  was  and  for  what  her  charter  had  always  stood. 
Furthermore,  this  act  of  mine,  an  act  of  common  honesty 
and  simple  truth,  took  place  before  that  beneficent 
institution  now  known  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation  had 
either  come  into  being  or  been  thought  of  by  myself. 
And  this  I  now  deem  it  necessary  to  say  because  there 
are  those  who  are  spreading  the  report  that  Hobart 
College  has  in  some  shape  or  form  amended  her  charter 
or  altered  her  relations  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  order 
t  o  make  herself  an  eligible  suppliant  for  Carnegie  bounty. 
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Nothing,  Gentlemen  of  the  Trustees,  could  as  you 
know  be  farther  from  the  truth.  It  is  true  that  Hobart 
is  no  longer  represented  in  the  World  Almanac  and 
other  similar  publications  as  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  this,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  never  was.  The  statement  therefore  of  her 
real  attitude  towards  the  Church  with  which  she  has  for 
so  long  been  in  sympathetic  relations  stands  for  no 
change  that  has  been  effected  in  her  constitution.  She 
has  undergone  no  alteration  in  her  charter  in  order  to 
bring  her  within  the  statute  of  limitations  adopted  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  She  has  neither  repudiated 
nor  emasculated  any  principle  of  her  life  for  worldly 
gain  or  lucre.  What  she  has  been  in  the  past,  in  every- 
thing that  touches  her  relations  to  the  Church,  that  she 
is  to-day. 

And  yet,  despite  the  fact  that  I  have  taken  pains  during 
almost  the  entire  term  of  my  administration  to  make  the 
real  nature  of  her  academic  character  apparent,  she  is 
still  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  a  seminary  of  theology 
or  as  a  scholastic  stepping  stone  to  the  Episcopal  minis- 
try. Applicants  for  vacant  professorships  frequently 
recommend  themselves  to  my  consideration  by  stating 
that  they  are  either  churchmen  or  the  sons  of  church- 
men or  else  have  churchly  wives,  while  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  prospective  students  of  other  denomina- 
tions than  the  Episcopal  to  deem  themselves  ineligible 
to  scholarship  aid.  Of  this  idea  they  have  to  be  sedu- 
lously disabused.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  inevitable. 
With  impressions  such  as  these  abroad,  however  un- 
justified they  may  be  in  fact  or  however  derived,  it  is 
easy  to  apprehend  at  least  one  reason  why  students  are 
so  few  at  Hobart  College.     Most  Episcopalians  send  their 
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sons  to  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale  and  show  no 
practical  faith  in  the  academic  institutions  which  have 
been  associated  with  their  own  Church,  whereas  the 
majority  of  those  who  belong  to  other  churches  suppose 
that  Hobart  is  for  Episcopalians  alone.  With  the  con- 
viction widely  entertained  that  our  academic  sphere  is 
peculiarly  narrow  and  circumscribed  it  is  no  wonder  that 
young  men  do  not  flock  to  Geneva.  The  impression 
misrepresents  us  and  militates  against  our  growth,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  time  and  effort  it  will  vanish 
away. 

A  second  cause  of  the  smallness  of  our  numbers  has 
been,  up  to  within  the  past  few  years,  an  antiquated  and 
contracted  curriculum  conjoined  with  a  wretchedly 
inadequate  equipment.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  no 
laboratories  worthy  of  the  name  and  when  I  undertook 
my  task  I  found  that  the  college  was  practically  specializ- 
ing in  Latin  and  Greek.  These  two  branches  of  learning 
together  with  a  few  others  were  most  excellently  taught, 
far  better  indeed  than  in  many  institutions  of  wider 
repute;  and  yet  it  remained  true  that  the  classics  were 
unduly  emphasized  and  the  number  of  both  elective 
and  prescribed  courses  restricted  within  narrow  limits. 
In  addition  to  all  this  there  was  no  gymnasium,  and  for 
the  physical  education  and  training  of  the  students  there 
was  no  provision.  Special  students  bulked  large  in  the 
catalogue  and  on  the  campus  and  because  it  was  im- 
possible for  such  students  to  receive  degrees  the  graduat- 
ing classes  were  more  diminutive  in  size  than  the  yearly 
number  of  enrolled  Freshmen  would  have  led  a  casual 
observer  to  expect.  All  this  and  more  was  known  and 
such  knowledge,  more  or  less  diffused,  could  not  but 
have  its  effect  upon  incoming  classes. 
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It  is  true  that  these  old  things  and  conditions  have 
passed  away.  The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories 
have  largely  improved  their  equipments,  while  the  newest 
laboratories  for  biology  and  physiological  psychology 
are  among  the  best  possessed  by  any  college  in  the  land. 
The  modern  language  department  has  been  doubled  both 
in  the  number  of  instructors  and  the  number  of  courses 
offered.  Men  may  now  get  Italian  and  Spanish  at 
Hobart  as  well  as  French  and  German.  They  may  also 
get  political  economy  and  sociology  which  three  years 
ago  was  not  the  case,  while  the  same  is  true  of  courses  in 
drawing,  hygiene  and  physical  training.  As  already 
detailed  in  an  earlier  portion  of  my  report,  a  thoroughly 
modern  gymnasium  has  been  erected  and  a  physical 
director  installed.  Furthermore  the  curriculum  has 
been  revised  as  well  as  enlarged  and  what  are  known  as 
special  students  have  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
eliminated.  All  this  and  more  has  been  done  but  it  has 
been  done  so  recently  that  it  has  not  as  yet  produced 
any  marked  results.  The  old  impression  of  the  college 
as  an  ancient  but  inadequately  equipped  institution  still 
survives,  even  as  that  other  old  impression  that  she  is 
but  a  theological  seminary  or  designed  especially  for  the 
delectation  of  Episcopal  postulants  is  yet  widely  enter- 
tained. Such  impressions — impressions  of  long  stand- 
ing— have  continued  to  effect  the  size  of  Freshmen 
classes,  even  after  their  provocatives  or  objective 
justifications  had  passed  away ;  and  they  must  continue 
to  effect  the  size  of  these  classes  so  long  as  they  are  to  any 
appreciable  extent  permitted  to  abide. 

One  other  cause  of  the  small  number  of  students  at 
Hobart  College  is  the  comparative  isolation  of  the 
institution.     When  once  the  borders  of  Ontario  County 
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are  passed  few  people  are  met  with  who  have  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Hobart  College;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unprecedented  thing  to  encounter  such  ignorance  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  County  itself.  During  my  first 
visit  to  Buffalo,  shortly  after  my  installation,  I  was  even 
introduced  to  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  looked  con- 
fused and  nonplussed  when  Hobart  was  mentioned.  It 
must  be  manifest  of  course  that  such  isolation  or  ob- 
scurity as  this  cannot  but  effect  the  numbers  of  the 
student  body.  Geneva  is  not  centrally  situated  neither 
is  she  a  large  city,  but  these  are  by  no  means  the  only 
factors  in  that  isolation  which  I  have  partially  described. 
The  truth  is  Hobart  has  far  too  long  kept  herself  apart 
from  contemporary  educational  life  and,  in  many  grave 
and  important  particulars,  remained  too  long  insensible 
to  modern  educational  demands.  She  has  stood  aloof 
at  many  points  from  the  living  world  and  at  these  points 
the  living  world  knows  nothing  of  her. 

Once  more  it  can  be  said  that  many  steps  have  been 
taken  within  the  past  few  years  to  bring  the  college  into 
vital  touch  with  the  surrounding  world  and  also  to  bring 
the  surrounding  world  to  the  College.  The  Hobart  drum 
has  been  beaten  of  late  in  many  hitherto  untrodden 
districts:  schools  have  been  visited,  societies  addressed, 
conventions  attended,  lectures  given  and  received, 
alumni  associations  established,  academic  affiliations 
strengthened  and  increased.  And  yet  it  must  in  justice 
be  admitted  that  these  endeavors  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  even  as  the  efforts  to  emerge  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  false  impressions,  have  been  of  too  recent  a 
date  to  produce  appreciable  effects.  Therefore,  it  is  that 
our  comparative  isolation  or  obscurity  still  accounts  in 
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part  and  in  a  very  real  way  for  the  smallness  of  our 
numbers. 

Here  then  as  I  have  stated  them  are  three  chief 
causes  why  the  undergraduate  body  at  Hobart  has 
shown  so  little  increase  in  its  size — a  false  impression  as 
to  our  real  relation  to  the  church,  a  lamentably  inade- 
quate equipment  only  recently  modernized  and  made 
efficient  and  an  isolation  of  position  only  partially 
removed.  If  this  be  so  it  becomes  quite  evident  what 
stands  before  the  administration  of  the  College  as  its 
first  immediate  duty.  It  is  to  bring  the  real  facts  of 
the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  public:  to  make 
clear  to  that  public  what  we  are,  what  we  have  accom- 
plished and  what  we  wish  to  do — to  point  out  to  it  that 
we  are  a  bona  fide  college  and  not  a  theological  seminary, 
that  we  are  thoroughly  equipped  and  ready  for  modern 
academic  work,  and  that  we  are  here  to  educate  the 
young  Americans  who  come  to  us  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship and  for  the  services  of  God  and  man. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  important  task  the  President 
asks  for  the  assistance  of  Trustees  and  Alumni,  Faculty 
and  Students.  But  in  order  that  he  himself  may 
properly  perform  his  own  administrative  duty  in  this 
regard,  he  has  felt  himself  obliged  to  call  to  his  aid  the 
abilities  of  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance,  Mr.  George 
Wharton  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wharton  will  visit  Geneva 
on  the  first  of  February  and  will  devote  himself  to 
organizing  plans  for  a  proper  college  press  bureau,  plans 
for  making  the  ideals  and  capabilities  of  Hobart  and 
William  Smith  Colleges  known  to  the  community  at  large 
and  plans  for  raising  an  endowment  fund  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  January ,  1912.  The  money 
to  defray  Mr.  Wharton's  charge  and  to  pay  his  expenses 
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has  already  been  promised  the  President  by  his  friends, 
and  it  will  therefore  not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  outlay  involved  in  Mr.  Wharton's  visit, 
to  enlarge  the  appropriation  for  the  year  or  to  appeal  to 
the  Trustees  for  special  assistance.  What  I  do  ask  the 
Trustees  for,  however,  is  their  hearty  cooperation  in  this 
important  endeavor  that  is  before  us  now.  We  are 
equipped  and  ready  for  a  much  larger  amount  of  aca- 
demic work  than  we  are  doing.  We  are  anxious  that  the 
public  shall  both  know  what  we  really  are  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  show  it.  We  have  been  for  years  engaged  in 
the  task  of  creating  a  college ;  and  although  our  ambition 
has  been  to  create  a  small  college,  it  has  been  no  small  or 
mean  ambition  we  have  entertained.  For  it  is  a  great 
small-college  on  which  our  hearts  are  set — a  college  which 
shall  preserve  in  its  curriculum  and  life  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  scholarship  and  of  American  manhood;  a 
college  that  makes  no  half  way,  ineffective  efforts  to  train 
an  exclusive  band  of  experts  either  in  theology,  the 
sciences  or  arts  but  rather  to  discipline  with  the  proces- 
sion of  the  years  a  host  of  manly,  patriotic  citizens  bent 
on  public  service  and  determined  to  serve  God. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Langdon  C.  Stewardson. 


Since  the  foregoing  report  was  prepared,  news  has  been 
received  of  the  death  of  a  fifth  Trustee,  Frank  E.  Black- 
well  of  New  York.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the 
seventeenth  instant  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

11  Frank  E.  Black  well  died  in  the  city  of  New  York 
January  ioth,  191 1.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  the  college, 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1867.     Elected  a  trustee  in 
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1897,  he  served  continuously  from  that  time  until  his 
death.  He  was  an  active  alumnus  and  a  warm  friend  of 
the  college.  He  sent  his  two  sons  here  to  be  educated, 
and  from  time  to  time  gave  from  his  own  resources  to  help 
supply  the  college  needs.  He  believed  in  the  college, 
but  not  invariably  in  its  methods ;  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate, when  occasion  arose,  to  express  disapproval.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  local  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  its  orator  at  Commencement, 
delivering  an  address  upon  the  Drama.  He  was  also  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  and  several 
times  toastmaster  at  the  alumni  dinner.  One  is  tempted 
to  say  that  no  one  of  Hobart's  sons  has  ever  filled  that 
position  quite  so  well.  Scholarly  and  witty,  and  with  a 
fine  sense  of  proportion,  he  was  unique  at  the  head  of 
any  banquet-table. 

"  Mr.  Blackwell  was  a  devoted  lover  of  music  and  the 
drama,  and  while  not  an  artist  himself  in  either,  he 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  both.  As  a  lawyer  he  was 
rated  among  the  foremost;  as  a  friend  he  was  staunch 
and  enduring;  as  a  companion  he  was  enlightening, 
genial  and  entertaining.  By  those  who  knew  him  best 
and  saw  him  most  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

11  Resolved;  That  the  foregoing  be  entered  on  our 
minutes,  and  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  send  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Blackwell  an  assurance  of  sympathy  from 
the  members  of  this  Board. " 


DEAN'S  REPORT 
WILLIAM  SMITH  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  mid  Trustees  of  Hob  art  College. 

Gentlemen: — In  the  recent  history  and  present 
situation  of  William  Smith  College  two  facts  are  out- 
standing: the  completion  (for  all  present  needs)  of  the 
equipment  of  the  College,  and  the  opening  to  its  students 
of  practically  the  entire  college  curriculum. 

In  respect  of  equipment,  the  finishing  of  the  Gym- 
nasium in  December,  1909,  gave  us  a  building  which 
has  been  in  constant  use  ever  since  for  gymnastics, 
dancing,  dramatics  and  general  social  purposes,  and 
which  has  admirably  served  all  these  ends.  Systematic 
instruction,  including  all  students  of  the  College,  in 
gymnastics  and  athletics  has  gone  on  regularly,  and  it 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  such  instruc- 
tion is  as  useful  to  women  as  to  men,  and  as  enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed  by  them.  In  the  attainment  of  the 
well-rounded  and  well-balanced  college  life  we  desire 
for  our  students,  the  Gymnasium  plays  a  large  and 
indispensable  part. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Gymnasium,  the  remainder 
of  the  year  was  especially  occupied  with  the  building 
and  equipment  of  the  new  Dormitory.  Miller  House, 
as  the  building  has  been  most  happily  named,  is  designed 
to  accommodate  some  thirty-five  persons,  and  to  provide 
dining-room  space  for  about  fifty-five — residents  of  both 
Miller  and  Blackwell  Houses.  An  earnest  effort  was 
made  by  your  representatives  to  attain  in  this  structure 
both    convenience    and    beauty — not    sacrificing    either 
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consideration  to  the  other.  If  success  has  been  achieved 
in  this  endeavor,  as  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  the 
indispensable  element  in  such  success  has  been  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Nash.  In  the 
complete  result,  however,  a  not  insignificant,  though 
subsidiary,  part  was  borne  by  the  firms  contracting  for 
the  decoration  arid  furniture,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Richardson 
&  Son  of  Auburn  and  the  J.  W.  Smith  Dry  Goods 
Company  of  Geneva,  and  in  particular  by  the  zeal  and 
proficiency  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Warden,  the  expert  representa- 
tive of  the  former  firm,  to  whom  the  general  scheme  of 
furnishing  for  both  college  houses  is  due. 

It  can  be  said  from  abundant  testimony  that  the  new 
House  has  proved  as  pleasant  to  live  in  as  to  look  at. 
It  has  already  won  the  warm  fealty  of  many  young 
ladies  who  were  quite  confident  a  year  ago  that  no  new 
building  could  supplant  Blackwell  House  in  their 
esteem.  A  careful  examination  of  women's  dormitories 
in  the  eastern  and  middle  states  shows  that  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  effort  toward  tasteful  as  well  as 
comfortable  surroundings  for  women,  on  the  part  of  all 
first-class  institutions;  but  it  proves  conclusively  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  have  in  Miller  House — well  built, 
well  furnished  and  superbly  situated — one  of  the  best 
women's  dormitories  in  this  country. 

With  the  completion  of  our  equipment  we  must  notice 
also  the  rounding  out  of  our  curriculum.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  college  year  William  Smith  became  a 
college  in  full  operation.  Although  we  have  as  yet  no 
Seniors,  practically  all  the  work  is  now  either  given  to 
our  classes,  or  definitely  provided  for;  the  entrance 
of  an  additional  class  will  result  chiefly  in  increasing 
the  size  of  advanced  elective  courses  already  in  opera- 
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tion.  Toward  the  realization  of  the  plans  made  four 
years  ago  we  have  therefore  now  at  hand  a  large  aca- 
demic building  containing  extensive  lecture-room,  labora- 
tory and  office  space;  two  fine  dormitories,  containing, 
besides  a  suite  for  the  House  Mistress,  rooms  for  a  lady 
of  the  faculty,  fifty-five  students,  and  seven  servants;  a 
good  gymnasium,  and  (on  the  Hobart  Campus)  a  large 
library  and  two  laboratories.  In  these  buildings  the 
full  work  of  a  normal  college  is  being  conducted. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  establish  and  maintain 
on  the  highest  level  the  academic  standing  of  the  institu- 
tion. Every  candidate  for  entrance  must  qualify  for 
admission  to  one  of  the  two  regular  courses  in  Arts 
(B.A.)  and  Science  (B.S.).  No  one  is  admitted  as  a 
special  student,  although  after  entrance  a  deviation 
from  the  prescribed  courses  may  for  good  reasons  be 
permitted  to  a  student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  a 
degree. 

High  standards  in  respect  of  the  care  of  students  have 
also  been  rigidly  maintained.  We  have  asked  for  board 
the  payment,  $350  per  annum,  usual  in  the  first  class 
colleges,  and  have  provided  in  return  food  and  service 
equal  in  every  way  to  those  of  such  institutions.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  point  of  dormitory  accommodation, 
we  stand  in  the  small  class  of  the  very  best. 

The  life  of  the  new  institution  develops  promisingly. 
Our  high  prices  and  high  standards  for  admission  have 
made  our  growth  less  rapid  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  We  have  now,  in  our  third  year,  thirty- 
nine  students  in  attendance.  Under  less  exacting 
conditions  we  could  have  had  sixty  students  at  this 
time.  But  a  slow  growth  is  apt  to  be  a  healthy  growth, 
and  our  charges  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
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high  standard  in  the  care  of  students  to  which  we  are 
pledged.  In  the  meantime  our  students  are  very  loyal 
to  their  young  Alma  Mater.  If  we  do  not  get  all  the 
students  we  wish,  we  rarely  lose  any  who  come  to  us. 
Our  first  class  will  graduate  larger  than  it  entered. 
Students  who  enter  for  a  year  are  very  likely  to 
remain.  In  the  absence  of  Alumnae  to  represent  us 
outside,  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  has  been  done  for  us 
by  students  now  in  College.  Parents  also  speak  well  of 
the  new  institution.  The  Principal  of  a  large  city 
school  who  has  a  daughter  here  said  to  me  the  other  day : 
"You  are  doing  at  William  Smith  all  that  a  college  can 
do  for  girls." 

A  few  weeks  since  we  celebrated  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  deed  of  gift  (on  December  13,  1906) 
by  which  Mr.  Smith  assured  the  establishment  of  a  college 
for  women  in  Geneva.  These  years  have  not  passed 
without  their  responsibilities  and  anxieties  for  all  con- 
cerned in  the  new  undertaking.  In  reviewing  them  I  am 
especially  conscious  of  my  personal  debt  to  the  constant 
support  of  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  efficient 
zeal  of  the  House  Mistress.  During  the  past  year,  in 
particular,  the  College  has  profited  notably  by  Mrs. 
Hussey's  unselfish  and  painstaking  attention  to  the 
many  details  involved  in  the  arrangement  and  furnish- 
ing of  Miller  House.  Finally,  I  desire  to  express  in  this 
place  my  sense  of  great  personal  obligation  to  Professor 
Bacon,  who  took  up  my  vacation  work,  when  Miller 
House  was  still  unfinished,  with  great  efficiency  and  no 
little  self-sacrifice. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 
Milton  Haight  Turk, 
January  17,  191 1.  Dean  of  William  Smith  College. 
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